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DISCOVERIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 
IN 1933 


By THroporeE SHEAR 


of the Athenian Agora were continued 

during a third campaign which ex- 
tended from the first week of February un- 
til the middle of July. The scientific staff 
numbered twenty members and between 150 
and 200 laborers were regularly employed 
in the work. In the course of the season 
23,000 tons of earth were removed from 
an area of about two acres. As the result 
of three seasons of work the excavated ter- 
rain with its network of ancient walls and 
foundations has become a conspicuous part 
of the Agora district. ‘The location of the 
American zone in reference to the neighbor- 
ing landmarks is admirably shown in the 
accompanying photograph which was taken 
from, the air on July 5, 1933, by a member 
of the Greek Air Service. 

Excavations during the current season 
were conducted in four city blocks after the 
modern houses there located had been demol- 
ished and removed. The most northern 
area lies between Poseidon and Eponymon 


T HE excavations in the American zone 


Streets, just east of the Kolonos Agoraios 
on which stands the Theseum. One of the 
gratifying incidental results of the clearance 
of this terrain to the Greek and Roman level 
is the present pleasing appearance of this 
temple, which now gracefully and beauti- 
fully stands against the background of the 
blue sky, as it was seen by the ancient Athen- 
ians strolling along the streets of the Agora. 
The clearance of this sector, lying east of 
the Royal Stoa which had been partially ex- 
cavated in previous campaigns, led to the 
uncovering of the foundations of the east 
front of the stoa and to the discovery of 
pieces of architecture and of sculpture which 
evidently belong to that building. 

The earth in front of the stoa was filled 
with broken pieces of marble among which 
were lying shattered fragments of two mar- 
ble statues of a winged Niké. One of these 
statues is fairly well preserved. The Niké, 
which is standing on its original base, has 
the appearance of flying to the left with the 
right arm raised aloft, while the left hand, 
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HEAD OF THE NIKE. 


clasping the drapery, hung down by the side. 
The head, the hands and pieces of the wings 
have been found but, because of the lack of 
intervening pieces, they have not yet been 
fitted to the statue. The head is a lovely 
work, delicately carved and beautifully fin- 
ished, characterized by repose and restraint 
in its conception and execution. The figure 
itself is full of life, grace and action. The 
folds of the thin garment are admirably ex- 
ecuted, with the material pulled over a belt 
at the waist, and with the overlap at the 
top fastened by a ribbon below the breasts. 
The frilling of the garment along the edges 
adds a charming and characteristic decora- 
tive note. The type of the figure and the 
weathering of the marble suggest that the 
statue may have served as an akroterion, 
and as it was lying in front of the south 
end of the stoa it is probable that it origin- 
ally stood on the south wing of that build- 
ing. Its style points to a date at the end of 
the fifth century B. C., the period to which 
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the stoa had already been assigned on the 
basis of architectural and archaeological 
evidence. 

A most unexpected discovery in this sec- 
tor was that of a Mycenaean burial. Ina 
small area surounded by the walls of Byzan- 
tine houses the remains of three skeletons 
were lying close together just beneath the 
floor-level of the classical period. With them 
were fragmentary vases of the late Mycen- 
aean period, one blue glass bead, and a gold 
signet-ring. The scene represented on the 
ring evidently has some religious or sacrifi- 
cial significance. The group consists of three 
figures, two women and a man. On the 
right the man, who has the head of an ani- 
mal resembling a bull, is striding to the 
right holding a long spear or branch in one 
hand and in the other a double cord or rib- 
bon, which is fastened to the waist of the 
foremost of the two women. The women 
are dressed in characteristic Creto-Mycen- 
aean costume, with ruffs about the neck, 
and with skirts which have a thick roll 
about the waist and four flounces on the 
lower part. Behind the women, on the ex- 
treme left, is a small column, and in the 
field at the top is an object which resembles 
a tiny bird. The association of the bull- 
headed man and the captive women recalls 
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Photograph by Greek Air Service 
THE AGORA AND ENVIRONS AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. A: EXCAVATED AREA OF THE 
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the story of the Minotaur and the sacrifice 
of the Athenian maidens, but it would be 
surprising to find a mythological representa- 
tion at such an early period. Whatever the 
interpretation of the scene may be this is 
an extraordinary object to be found in the 
Athenian Agora. 
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two routes led out of this part of the Agora, 
one passing between the Acropolis and the 
Areopagus, and the other between the Areo- 
pagus and the Pnyx. According to the de- 
scription of Pausanias the sanctuary of the 
Mother of the Gods should be located in 
this vicinity and, therefore, topographical 


Photograph by H. Wagner. 


A NEW VIEW OF THE ‘““THESEUM” AS IT APPEARS FROM THE EXCAVATED AREA OF THE AGORA. 


The second area of the current excava- 
tions lies farther south between the same 
modern streets. Here the extension of the 
great drain, which passes through the north- 
ern sectors, has been uncovered. It makes 
a bend to the east and at the edge of the 
area branches into two forks, of which one 
leads to the east and the other to the south- 
west. Since the drain probably followed the 
course of the ancient road it is clear that 


significance is attached to the discovery here 
of several roof-tiles with dedications to that 
goddess. Some marble statuettes of the 
Mother were also found in the same general 
neighborhood. 

The drain passes through the third sector 
of the work, which lies just east of the sec- 
ond, leaving it on the south side. The main 
discovery of topographical interest in this 
area is the foundation of a large rectangular 
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PORTRAIT STUDY OF THE ROMAN PERIOD. END OF 
SECOND CENTURY A.D. 


building which extends east and west 
through the entire sector for a distance of 
nearly sixty metres. The archaeological 
evidence shows that the foundation dates 
from the Hellenistic period. The only large 
building which should be located here, ac- 
cording to the usual interpretation of the 
route followed by Pausanias, is the Bouleu- 
terion, the meeting place of the Boulé (Coun- 
cil), which was composed of 650 members 
in the latter part of the third century B. C. 

The fourth block of the excavations lies 
south of the Stoa of Attalos, on the extreme 
eastern edge of the American zone. A great 
wall has been uncovered here which extends 
north and south through the area. The wall 
is constructed of two faces made of heavy 
re-used blocks with a space between them 
of 2.25m. This space is jammed with heavy 
architectural members, including architrave 
and cornice-blocks, drums of columns and 
a perfectly preserved Doric capital. Many 
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of the marbles are excellently wrought in a 
good technique and may belong to the build- 
ing of which our first record is now derived 
from an inscription which is imbedded in 
the eastern face of the wall. This inscrip- 
tion, written on the lintel of a large portal, 
states that’the priest of the Muses, T. Fla- 
vius Pantainos with his children, Flavius 
Menandros and Flavia Secundilla, from their 
private means dedicated the library with its 
books, the outer stoas, the peristyle and all 
the decorations in the building to Athena 
Polias, to the Emperor Caesar Augustus 
Nerva Trajan Germanicus, and to the city 
of the Athenians. The date of the inscrip- 
tion is close to 100 A. D. Nothing is other- 
wise known about this library or about the 
man who donated it to the Athenians. It is 
surprising that a library of the size indi- 
cated by the architectural members should 
have existed in such comparative proximity 
to the library of Hadrian. The discovery 
is of great importance both from the his- 
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torical and from the topographical points of 
view. 

Evidence provided by coins and pottery 
proves that the wall was built in the latter 
part of the third or in the early part of the 
fourth century A. D. Two towers have 
been uncovered in the stretch which has so 
far been investigated. Not only were archi- 
tectural blocks used in the construction but 
pieces of sculpture were also employed for 
the same purpose. A marble base with re- 
lief decoration was taken from a wall of the 
north tower. The scene on its face repre- 
sents a quadriga with the four prancing 
horses being reined in by the driver while 
an armed warrior mounts the chariot. Its 
style places it in the fourth century B. C. 

A colossal statue of a woman had been 
carefully placed in the wall of the south 
tower into which it had been thoroughly ce- 
mented. The cement is not hard and can 
be entirely removed by soaking with water. 
After it had been taken from the wall the 
statue proved to be an imposing figure in 
spite of the lack of head and the right arm. 
The woman—larger than life size, measur- 
ing 1.75 metres from base to shoulder— 
is standing with her weight borne by the 
left leg and with the right knee slightly bent. 
Her left hand with fingers outspread is 
placed on the hip in an unusual posture. She 
wears the Ionic chiton of thin material 
which is fastened by a belt around the waist 
and hangs down in straight, narrow folds, 
separated by deeply cut furrows. A cloak, 
which is held by the left arm, passes around 
the back of the body and thence is carried 
across the right knee, from which it falls in 
heavy, graceful folds. The technical exe- 
cution of the work is excellent and even the 
back is finished. The statue is similar in 
type and style to two statues which were 
found at Pergamum and which are dated 
in the third quarter of the second century 
B.C. It was just at this time that the neigh- 
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boring Stoa was built, and dedicated by King 
Attalos II of Pergamum. Since architec- 
tural blocks from the Stoa were used in the 
construction of the wall, it is probable that 
the statue came from the same place. A 
colossal female figure from the Stoa of At- 
talos, beautifully wrought in Pergamene 
style, may be most plausibly interpreted as 
the statue of the Queen Stratonike. 

A modern chapel in this block, dedicated 


CoLossaL PortTRAIT HEAD OF A ROMAN EMPEROR, 
PERHAPS COMMODUS. 


to St. Spyridion, has walls decorated with 
late Byzantine frescoes, perhaps dating from 
the seventeenth century. The Annunciation 
is represented on the east wall, while on the 
south a series of panels exhibits numerous 
saints, both men and women. The dashing 
soldier Saint Demetrius occupies a conspic- 
uous panel. Clad in the panoply of war, 
with elaborately ornate armor, he rides a 
spirited steed over the prostrate body of the 
giant Lyaeus, while he holds by the hand 
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Attic BLACK-FIGURED SKYPHOS. SIXTH CENTURY, B.C. 


the little Nestor on the horse behind him. 
The reference is to the scene at Thessalonica 
when the pious Nestor with the help of the 
Saint slew in combat the wicked Lyaeus, fav- 
orite of the Emperor Maximianus. When 
arrested and executed by order of the Em- 
peror he was borne by Demetrius to a 
brighter and a better world. 

The area of the Agora is honeycombed 
with well-shafts which vary in type of con- 
struction and which date from widely dif- 
ferent periods. Some of the wells are quite 
modern while others were built in antiquity 
and were abandoned after a short period of 
use. It is obvious that the homogeneous na- 
ture of such closed deposits is of great value 
for chronological data. One of the most 
productive of the shafts was a rectangular 
cutting in the rock of the Theseum 
Hill which extended down to a depth of 
19.60 metres. With a few earlier exceptions 
all the 217 objects from this deposit date 
from about the middle of the sixth century 
to 480 B. C., when the top of the shaft was 
filled in. 
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The earliest object from the shaft is a 
magnificent amphora decorated by a sphinx 
on either side, which almost completely fills 
the available space. The sphinx is of archaic 
type with the head in profile but with the 
eye represented as if seen in front view. 
The leonine forelegs and paws are 
stretched far out in front of the body 
and the tail is curled between the hind- 
legs. Varying soft tones of purple are in- 
terspersed with black and red to produce 
a most pleasing decorative effect. Rosettes 
are scattered in the few spaces not occupied 
by the sphinx, and are closely placed around 
the edge of the rim, while palmettes and lotus 
buds are grouped about the base of the han- 
dies. This fine specimen of early Attic ware 
must be dated close to the end of the sev- 
enth century B. C. 

Another interesting example of early 
black-figured pottery is a two-handled bowl 
which is decorated with groups of figures ar- 
ranged in panels on either side. In the main 
panel on one side Herakles is seen in a 
chariot, driving a pair of centaurs. He 
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From a water-color by Piet de Jong. 
Attic AMpHoRA. ABout 600 B.C. 


wears the lion’s skin belted around his waist 
and brandishes the club with his right hand 
while holding the reins in the left. The 
bearded centaurs have human upper bodies 
and equine forelegs. The scene in the nar- 
row upper panel is a combat between a buli 
and a lion. On the opposite side of the 
vase the panel contains five standing figures 
who are engaged in conversation, with a 
band of three water-birds above them. ‘This 
vase is of particular importance because of 
its shape, its technique, and the character 
of the scenes portrayed. 

Among the many early red-figured vases 
from the shaft one cylix is conspicuously 
beautiful because of its contrasting colors. 
The rim of the vase and the background of 
the medallion are painted a rich, glossy 
‘black, while the body of the,bowl is an 
equally well-polished red. The effect of this 
color combination is most striking, but in 
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spite of its beauty the device seems not to 
have been popular, since comparatively few 
vases painted in this technique have been 
found. The reason for this may have been 
the difficulty of manufacture, for the firing 
of a vase of this sort with adjacent fields of 
red and black must have been an extremely 
delicate task. The central medallion is oc- 
cupied by an athlete who is represented at 
the instant before hurling the discus. It is 
noticeable that the boy’s head is facing for- 
ward and is not turned back towards the 
hand with the discus, as is the case in the 
Discobolus of Myron. The date of the vase 
is probably between 500 and 490 B. C. 

A group of six ostraka with the names of 
Hipparchos, Megakles, and Hippokrates was 
found in the same stratum with the cylix 
which has just been described. Higher up, 
by two to three metres, there were other 
ostraka with the names of Aristeides and 
Themistokles which were voted in 483 B. C. 
These are among the latest objects in the 
deposit and indicate that the shaft was fi- 
nally closed with a top-filling of debris from 
the clearing up of the city after its destruc- 
tion by the Persians. The fixed dates pro- 
vided by these documents are of great value 


&..° From a water-color by Piet de Jong. 
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PLASTIC VASE IN SHAPE OF KNEELING BOY. ‘THIRD 
QUARTER OF SIXTH CENTURY, B.C. 


in determining the chronology of the pot- 
tery and other objects found in association 
with them. 

The loveliest object from the shaft is a 
plastic vase in the shape of a kneeling boy. 
Above the head are the neck and lip of the 
vase. The hair is arranged in conventional- 
ized strands which hang low on the back, 
and the eyes slant upwards in characteristic 
archaic style. The arms are upraised and 
the hands are loosely clasped as if they may 
have heid the ends of a ribbon which passed 
around the neck of the vase. The details 
of the figure, such as the fingers and toes, 
are rendered with the utmost care. The ex- 
quisite modelling of the body, the subtle 
interpretation of accurate details of muscu- 
lar reaction due to the kneeling position, the 
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superb finish of the surface mark this as a 
masterpiece of archaic art, dating, perhaps 
from the third quarter of the sixth century 
B.C. 

Among the great quantity of vases of all 
periods which have come from the other 
wells scattered through the Agora, one ex- 
ample only is selected because of the interest 
of its decorative group. ‘This is an Attic 
black-figured skyphos which has, on each 
side, the representation of a youth who is 
riding an hippalektryon between two stand- 
ing women who are gazing at the strang spec- 
tacle. The mythical cock-horse is rearing 
with his equine forelegs, and it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate the look of astonishment 
on the faces of the women at the sight of the 
monster. 

The year’s work has been, particularly 
productive in the field of sculpture. Besides 
the statues already mentioned there are other 
monuments of both Greek and Roman 
periods. A fine piece of the late Hellenistic 
age is a triangular base of Pentelic marble 
which has slightly concave sides, each of 
which is decorated with a standing figure in 
relief. The upper part of the base is broken 
away so that the heads and necks of the fig- 
ures are missing. The base probably served 
as the support for a bronze tripod. On one 
panel the nude figure of a youth is repre- 
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sented; he faces to the right and is leaning 
on a club. A figure appears on the next 
panel to the right. He stands facing to the 
left and is clad in a long chiton. He is prob- 
ably to be interpreted as Dionysus, who is 
holding the thyrsus in his extended right 
hand. The remaining (third) panel is dec- 
orated with a female figure who is facing 
to the right and stands on her toes in a dan- 
cing posture. She is clothed in a chiton 
with an overfold, which is fastened by a belt 
passing around the body above the waist. 
The ends of the chiton at the bottom and 
the ends of the overfold are most gracefully 
and charmingly arranged in long pleated 
folds. The left elbow is bent with the fore- 
arm raised. A round object resembling a 
patera is held in the extended right hand. 


DancING LATE GREEK (NEO-ATTIC) 
STYLE. 


Although no attributes are preserved which 
permit a sure interpretation of the figures, 
this dancing-girl is not unlike some repre- 
sentations of maenads. The sculpture is a 
good piece of work of the Neo-Attic style 
of the first century B.C. It was later placed 
in the centre of a Roman room and was set 
in the floor to a depth reaching just above 
the ankles of the figures. ‘The room was de- 
stroyed at the end of the fourth century 
A. D. 

A piece of sculpture of the Roman period 
is a marble statuette of the Phrygian god 
Attis, which was found in the eastern area 
in a deposit which contained many Imperial 
Roman coins of Athens, dating from the 
latter part of the second and from the first 
half of the third century A. D. The god 


stands on a circular base with his back 
STATUETTE OF THE PHRYGIAN Gop ATTIS. SECOND : : : 
CENTURY, A.D. against a square pillar. He is nude except 
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for the chlamys draped across the left shoul- 
der and in the folds of which he carries 
a pine-cone, grapes and other fruit. He 
wears the customary pointed Phrygian cap. 
The cult of Attis was introduced into 
Athens with the advent of the Attalids in 
the latter part of the third century B. C., 
and it is interesting to find this statue of the 
god in close proximity to the Stoa of 
Attalos. 

Several Roman portrait-heads well illus- 
trate an art which the Romans developed to 
a high degree of excellence. Individuality 
and a character perhaps not wholly agree- 
able are portrayed in the features of a man 
of the Republican period. The head is very 
realistic in its expression, with wrinkles in 
the forehead, heavy overhanging eyebrows, 
and deep lines beneath the eyes and on either 
side of the nostrils. The portrait suggests 
the type of an ascetic priest of one of the 
mystic cults. 
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THE STATUE IN THE WALL OF THE SOUTH TOWER. 


The finest portrait is one of the young 
Augustus, a masterpiece of Roman art. It 
has the protruding ears characteristic of Au- 
gustan portraits, and the hair is combed in 
the usual manner. The typical treatment of 
the lips and the chin also confirms the identi- 
fication. The delicate carving of the eye- 
lids, the modelling of the cheeks, the delinea- 
tion of the muscles are admirably wrought, 
and the surface of the marble is beautifully 
finished. Power and determination are suc- 
cessfully, suggested in every line of the fea- 
tures. A work of this excellence gives a 
true appreciation of the ability of the artist 
of this period to comprehend his subject, and 
of his technical skill to execute it in marble. 

Another Roman head, though of different 
type and of later date, is equally character- 
ized by its virility and its originality. This 
is a colossal head which is perfectly pre- 
served except for a chip at the end of the 
nose. The hair of the head is abundant 
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and is carelessly arranged. The eyebrows 
are characteristically indicated and the pu- 
pils of the eyes have been bored with a drill. 
The expression of the features is dignified 
and benign, and they somewhat resemble 
the portraits of the Emperor Commodus. 
The head is excellent in workmanship and 
impressive in appearance. 

The marble perfectly preserved bust of a 
woman also obviously represents the por- 
trait of some individual, and indeed an indi- 
vidual of firm character and of strong will. 
The expression of the features, achieved 
by the modelling of the cheeks and by the 
tight compression of the lips, characterizes 
a woman who is accustomed to rule. The 
hair is parted in the middle, arranged in un- 
dulating waves on each side, and terminated 
in a braided knot at the back. The head re- 
sembles portraits of the younger Faustina 
which appear on some Imperial coins. 

The last of this remarkable series of 
Roman portraits is a head which is aston- 
ishingly life-like in appearance. The rum- 
pled hair, the wrinkled forehead, the heavy 
eyebrows, the expression of the eyes, the 
lines on either side of the nostrils, the shape 
of the mouth and the closely-cropped beard 
all denote salient characteristics of an indi- 
vidual of pronounced personality. ‘The style 
of the work and technique of its craftsman- 
ship point to a date at the end of the second 
century A. D., but it has not been possible 
to identify the man with any known person. 

Apart from the works of art produced by 
the excavations, some of which have been 


described, there is an immense amount of 
other important material. The number of 
inscriptions now exceeds one thousand, and 
many of them are of considerable historical 
importance. ‘Two inscribed marbles have 
particular interest. One contains part of 
the epigrams written in elegiac distichs by 
Simonides and Aeschylus in honor of the 
Athenians who fell in the battle of Mara- 
thon. The other is part of the auction list 
of the effects of Alcibiades which were seized 
and sold after his conviction on the charge 
of mutilating the herms in the Agora in 
415 B. C. In addition to much other his- 
torical information, the new discoveries have 
necessitated some thirty additions and cor- 
rections to the previously known calendar 
of the Athenian archons. 

There are now in the Agora collection 
twenty-four thousand coins which not only 
illustrate the coinage history of Athens but 
throw light on the foreign relations of the 
city in their many ramifications. ‘The series 
of lamps, which number nearly 1200, is a 
very representative one, and the many terra- 
cotta figurines illustrate the products of this 
minor art over a period of 1200 years. All 
the objects are preserved in a temporary 
museum in the Agora. ‘hey are being 
studied by specialists and will be currently 
published in Hesperia, the Journal of the 
American School at Athens. The modern 


houses in other city blocks are now being ex- 
propriated and the excavations will be re- 
sumed in January, 1934. 
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HE Pennsylvania Museum of Art, sit- 

uated in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 

is one of the most unique of modern 
monumental buildings. Designed in authen- 
tic Greek style it attracted world-wide atten- 
tion when it was completed in the spring 
of 1928 because of the extensive use of bril- 
liant polychromy for its decorative features. 
During the past few months interest in it 
has again been revived because of the in- 
stallation last winter of the first of the con- 
templated tympanum-panels for the pedi- 
ments. 

This tympanum-panel, installed on the 
south pediment of the nortii wing, is the 
creation of C. Paul Jennewein, a sculptor 
noted for his achievements in architectural 
statuary. His work in this instance, how- 
ever, is somewhat different in character from 
that previously executed by him because of 
the fact that he not only was working in 
form but also in color, combining in a way 
the qualities of both the painter and the 
sculptor. 

The thirteen figures of this tympanum 
range in size from the Owl, which is two 
feet, one and one-half inches in height, to 
the central figure of Zeus (Jupiter), which 
is twelve feet tall. These are the largest 
pieces ever executed in glazed polychrome 
terra-cotta. The Greeks more than two 


THE TYMPANUM OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART. 


CREATING COLOSSI IN TERRA-COTTA 


By James HANOFEE 


thousand years ago used terra-cotta for ped- 
iment-statuary and architectural details, but 
colored them with perishable pigments which 
faded through the centuries. This meant 
that until a comparatively few years ago, 
when research and archaeological investiga- 
tion in the lost cities of Olympia, Kaiydon 
and elsewhere proved differently, architects, 
sculptors and students of history thought 
that Greek sculpture was executed solely in 
monochrome. Even for a_ considerable 
period after colored fragments from Greek 
temples gave definite authority for the use 
of color in architecture, architects and build- 
ers were hesitant in adopting it. 

The art of polychromy in terra-cotta, 
which was rediscovered about the first of 
the century and which reached a very high 
point of development a decade ago, again 
turned the attention of the architectural 
world to the use of color. The Pennsylvania 
Museum, however, was the first building of 
prominence to use color on a large scale and 
the first building of Greek design to use it 
authentically. Its coloration in fact is simi- 
lar to that of the polychromy of such ancient 
buildings as the Parthenon and the Treasury 
of Gela at Olympia. 

The polychrome tympanum required even 
a more daring departure from custom as 
colored architectural statuary in large size 
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was an unheard-of thing. The result, how- 
ever, is one of such beauty that those con- 
nected with the design of the building must 
be indeed congratulated. Particular credit 
must be given to Charles L. Borie, Jr., of the 
firm of Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, who, 
associated with Horace Trumbauer, were 
the architects for this building; as well as 
to the late Eli K. Price, chairman of the 
Building Committee and to Leon V. Solon, 
whose researches into ancient Greek poly- 
chromy made the exact coloration of the 
building possible. 

As viewed from afar the statuary adds a 
scintillating spot of color to the building, al- 
though the brilliant hues are softened some- 
what by the distance from the eye-level. The 
flesh-color becomes cool in tone, giving that 
godlike quality that was intended to be pro- 
duced. The deep blue of the background be- 
comes azureous and gives a feeling of trans- 
parency and vastness that gives the figures of 
the gods and goddesses an impression of sol- 
idity and dominance. 

It is, of course, most difficult to describe 
works of real art, as they have the power of 
creating in the mind of each beholder mean- 
ings and inspirations not discernible to 
another. A group in a pediment, difficult, 
at best, is primarily a dignified and beautiful 
composition and need perhaps go no fur- 
ther. However, there must always be an 
underlying theme or motif, and according 
to the sculptor, the figures in this tympanum 
symbolize sacred and profane love, the two 
great forces beneath the development of art 
and civilization in every age. 

The central figure represents the Creative 
Force or the Will of Man and may be taken 
as Zeus or Jupiter, the supreme tutelary god 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

The first figure on the spectator’s right 
of the central figure is Demeter or Ceres, 
the goddess of law and order, of marriage 
and of peaceful life. The child, Triptolemus, 
holding to her hand exemplifies returning 
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life, saved from sacrifice by his mother, that 
he may teach men what their labor may win 
for them. Behind these figures is the Laurel 
Tree into which Daphne was changed by 
the gods to save her from the profane love 
of Apollo and, sitting at the foot of the 
Laurel, is Ariadne abandoned to the gods by 
Theseus, on a warning from Athena. The- 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN DURING THE TEMPORARY 
ERECTION OF THE FIGURES AT THE PLANT OF THE 
ATLANTIC TERRA CoTra COMPANY. 


seus himself is kneeling, slaying the Mino- 
taur, that half-beast which devours the good 
in us. This side of the tympanum ends with 
the full beast Python, showing the lowest 
step from which our spiritual natures have 
been compelled to rise. 

To the left of the main figure is Aphro- 
dite, goddess of love and beauty. The next 
is the god of love, Eros (Cupid). With him is 
the Lion into which the wretched Hippomenes 
was changed by Cybele for slighting the 
gods. Eros shows the Lion to the kneeling 
Adonis as a warning to obey the counsel of 
Aphrodite, neglect of which brought about 


hoe 


DEMETER, TRIPTOLEMUS, DAPHNE (THE LAUREL TREE) AND ARIADNE, VIEWED FROM 
THE SCAFFOLD DURING COURSE OF ERECTION. 
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THE BODY OF NOUS BEING FINISHED. NOTE Mr. 


JENNEWEIN’S SMALL ONE-THIRD SCALE MODEL ON 
THE BENCH. 


his death. Scientific Intellect is exemplified 
by Nous, that subtle figure in mythology 
typifying the stimulation of mind and im- 
agination. Beyond is Aurora, who typifies 
the dawning mind and who turns from the 
Owl, the bird of night. 

The statuary was manufactured by the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company at its plant 
at Perth Amboy, N. J. This company, 
which is the largest producer of terra-cotta 
in the country, entered into the enthusiasm 
for this project shown by its developers. 
The Atlantic Company had also manufac- 
tured the architectural details for the build- 
ing, such as the main cornice, the column- 
and pilaster-capitals, the portico-ceilings, the 
ceiling of the five-hundréd-feet-long groined 
vault which extends completely under the 
building. These details, with the exception 
of the vault, were in brilliant polychromy 
and gold. The roof, which covers four acres, 
is of terra-cotta tile in a beautiful opalescent 
turquoise blue with dark blue edges which 
gives an unusual and beautiful two-toned 
effect when seen from various vantage- 
points. 
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The first step in the manufacture of the 
figures was the enlarging of the sculptor’s 
original one-third-scale models to full size. 
These models, by the way, had been colored 
by Leon V. Solon, and this work required 
considerable study and experiment because 
in polychrome sculpture it is necessary for 
the coloring toaccentuate the rhythm and har- 
mony of the composition. Brilliant colors 
were used, such alone being adaptable to con- 
ditions of visibility at long range. They had 
to be so interrelated from one figure to 
another and so spaced throughout the whole 
group that in certain instances it was nec- 
essary to revise sculptural details to facili- 
tate color distinction. 

A miniature pediment was made; the 
small-scale models placed therein and the 
entire pediment raised to a proportional 
height. In this way it was discovered that 
certain colors, as seen in the light of the 
studio, changed considerably at a distance 
above eye-level. Consequently, certain colors 
were diminished or strengthened in tone ac- 
cording to the requirements, and the color- 
ing of the finished statuary based on the 
results of these experiments. 
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Bopy OF ARIADNE WITH PART OF THE MOLD REMOVED. 

THE CHIN HAS BEEN PROPPED TO PREVENT THE PIECE 

FROM SLIPPING OUT OF POSITION; THE CLAY IS STILL 
IN A SEMI-PLASTIC STATE. 
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ZEUS AND DEMETER. 
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THE TORSO OF AURORA AFTER HAVING BEEN REMOVED 

FROM THE MOLD IS RECEIVING THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 

THIS CONSISTS OF REMOVING THE LINES AND BLEM- 
ISHES CAUSED BY THE MOLDS. 


The enlarging of the figures was done 
by the Ettle Studios and by Jean Delasser 
of New York, and even with these two stu- 
dios working, the enlarging required eight 
months. The figures were made one-twelfth 
larger than full size, as terra-cotta shrinks 
one inch to the foot in the drying and burn- 
ing processes. All enlarging was done with 
the most up-to-date pointing-machines, which 
are an elaboration of the pantograph used 
to enlarge drawings. As the enlargement 
of each figure was completed the final touches 
were given to the faces and other important 
details by Mr. Jennewein. Then plaster 
waste moulds were made over the enlarged 
figures and plaster casts made from the 
moulds. When the casts had thoroughly 
dried they were brought to Mr. Jennewein’s 
studio, where he once more worked over 
them, and then he and Mr. Solon colored 
them according to the experiments made on 
the small scale models. 
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From the studio the colored models were 
brought to the Perth Amboy plant of the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, where they 
were set up in the Model Making Depart- 
ment for the purpose of studying the joint- 
ing. This was of great importance because 
it was desired that the figures should not be 
blemished by noticeable joints, a most diffi- 
cult requirement as the undraped parts of 
the figures gave little opportunity for joint 
concealment. In two cases it was necessary 
for Mr. Jennewein to introduce armlets to 
assist in the separation of a free-standing 
arm. With these exceptions it was neces- 
sary to decide between making the joints 
across the flesh parts where they could be 
seen, or else making larger pieces of terra- 
cotta than had ever been made before. It 
was decided to do the latter, although this 
involved considerable risk and much extra 
expense. In fact, this decision required ex- 
tensive experiments in new methods of 
moulding, pressing and burning. 


THE BODY OF APHRODITE WITH THE MOLD REMOVED 
AND WITH THE FINISHING WORK IN AN ADVANCED 
STATE. 
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FITTING THE ARM TO THE BODY OF TRIPTOLEMUS. 

EACH CONNECTING PIECE WAS SO PERFECTLY JOINED 

THAT MORTAR JOINTS DID NOT EXCEED ONE-EIGHTH 
OF AN INCH IN THICKNESS. 


When the jointing had been planned and 
approved by the architects, small squads of 
thoroughly experienced model-makers began 
to cut the figures into units that could be 
handled advantageously. As the different 
parts were separated, the backs and ends of 
the pieces were formed so that each unit 
became a complete model. ‘Then the various 
parts of the figures were fitted together and 
assembled with the pieces of ashlar back- 
ground which jointed them. 

As the sets of models were finished and 
approved they were delivered to the Mould- 
ing Department. There plaster moulds 
were made over the plaster models and as 
they were completed they were taken apart 
very carefully, dried and sent to the Press- 
ing Department. Much care was necessary 
in the handling of the moulds, as some of 
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them were more than eight feet high and 
weighed more than a ton. 

The clays used in the pressing of the fig- 
ures were the results of months of experi- 
ment on the part of the chemists and cera- 
mists of the Atlantic Company. Clays of 
the very finest quality were selected from va- 
rious clay-producing areas; some _ were 
chosen for plasticity, others for structural 
strength. The size and proportion of the 
grit contained in the clay body was also 
studied. Grit, by the way, is ground terra- 
cotta technically known as “grog”, and is 
mixed with the clays to control shrinkage 
in the firing. 

To insure that the mixture was properly 
proportioned, a large piece was pressed and 
put through the drying and firing processes ; 
the result showed not the slightest warping 
or distortion and proved that the precau- 


THIS FIGURE OF APHRODITE ILLUSTRATES THE METHOD 

OF VENTILATING THE PIECES, AND SHOWS THE BOND 

WHICH CONNECTS THE FIGURES WITH THE TYMPANUM 
PANEL. 
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THE LEGS OF ZEUS WERE OVER SEVEN FEET IN LENGTH; THE HEIGHT OF THE ENTIRE 
FIGURE WAS TWELVE FEET. NOTE THE BRONZE ANCHORING RODS AND REIN- 
FORCEMENT FOR THE ADEQUATE SUPPORT OF THE STATUES. 
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tions taken in this manufacturing step were 
warranted. 

The pressing or the building up of the 
terra-cotta clay in the plaster moulds was 
executed by thoroughly experienced artisans 
and every moment of their work was super- 
vised by a technical expert. Extreme vigil- 
ance was necessary to make sure that even 
thickness of the clay was maintained. Every 
web and strengthening rib was built up and 
adjusted with the same care as the outside 
shell of the piece, and in many cases the 
filling of the mould required two days’ work 
on the part of two pressers. Usually the 
pieces were left undisturbed in the mould 
two or three days, and then parts of the 
mould were gradually removed until, at the 
end of a week or ten days, the terra-cotta 
clay was entirely exposed. At this stage the 
overhanging portions of the pieces had to 
be braced and supported to avoid the risk 
of distortion. This was so weil accom- 
plished that no warping ensued. 

Although the general plan of ventilating 
the terra-cotta figures had been decided upon 
when the moulds were made, it now became 
necessary to arrange ventilating holes of 
proper size and in the best locations in the 
various pieces. It would have been impos- 
sible to produce these extremely large and 
difficult units without these special methods 
of ventilation, as uniform drying in all large 
clay-ware depends, to a great extent, on how 
evenly the moisture evaporates. Of course, 
it was accomplished by swathing each figure 
in bandages and removing these coverings 
gradually and at the proper time. This grad- 
ual drying of the larger pieces occupied from 
six to ten weeks. 

Another process that required skilled 
workmanship was the fitting of the arms 
and other parts which had been made sep- 
arately from the larger pieces. This fitting 
was done when the pieces were half-dry or 
in what is known as the “leather-hard” stage. 
By this means it was possible to produce even 
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joints, less than one-eighth inch in thickness 
and with a remarkable take-up of the sur- 
faces. At this time also provision was 
made in the terra-cotta models for bronze 
reinforcing and anchoring devices because 
portions of the figures had to be supported 
and the figures had to be anchored solidly 
into the background. 

When thoroughly dry the clay units were 
brought to the Polychrome Department to 


THE BODY OF EROS ENTIRELY REMOVED FROM THE 
MOLD AND WITH THE FINISHING WORK PRACTICALLY 
COMPLETED. 


be colored. The application of the glazes 
was accomplished with artists’ air brushes 
of various sizes. It was necessary to exer- 
cise great care in the application of the large 
areas of glaze because an uneven thickness 
would have caused variation in the shade 
of the final color. This is always a delicate 
step in terra-cotta polychromy, as the glazes 
before firing are either colorless or of a color 
different than that finally to be produced, and 
it is very difficult to tell how evenly this 
glaze is being applied. 
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The next step was the kiln-firing. The 
placing of the larger pieces in the kiln was 
a difficult undertaking, as in many cases the 
entire outer surfaces were covered with a 
glaze which would show finger-marks if 
touched by hand. For this reason special 
handling devices were constructed to move 


TYPICAL SCENE IN THE PRESSING DEPARTMENT 


the pieces toward the kilns; other devices 
were arranged for the raising of the pieces 
into the kiln and still others for lifting them 
into position after they were finally inside. 
In some cases electrically driven hoists were 
used and for some of the other movements 
a system of cribbing was developed. The 
position in the kiln for each of the pieces 
was arranged so as to get the most uniform 
burning conditions possible. Each piece was 
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placed in the most advantageous place for it, 
and then the balance of the kiln was filled 
with ordinary terra-cotta. 

The heat in the kiln was raised very grad- 
ually from normal atmospheric temperature 
to a final white heat of 2300° F. The burn- 
ing process usually lasted from four to five 


DURING THE MANUFACTURE OF THE FIGURES. 


weeks, as the extremely large pieces most 
certainly would have been cracked by any- 
thing but the most even and gradual increase 
in temperature. The cooling of the kilns 
also had to be done in a gradual manner and 
every precaution had to be taken to prevent 
cool air from entering the kiln while it was 
hot. 

This firing process was used for the twelve 
ordinary ceramic colors required. For the 
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gold, which is real ceramic gold similar to 
that used on the highest quality of china, 
as well as the red or scarlet vermilion, which 
is probably the brightest color in architec- 
tural polychromy, a second firing at a dif- 
ferent temperature was necessary. These 
special colors were fired in unique kilns of 
carborundum manufactured by the Carbor- 
undum Company, also of Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 
After the firing process the units of each 
figure were brought to the Assembling De- 
partment where they were examined inside 
and out and matched for color with adjoin- 
ing pieces. Then, also, because of the 
beauty and delicacy of the sculpture, it was 
decided to assemble the entire panel at the 
Atlantic Company’s plant so that it could be 
inspected by various architects, sculptors and 
others who might be interested in it. In 
this way, also, the architects of the building, 
as well as Mr. Jennewein, could examine it 
at close range and so be assured that all the 
joints and parts fitted each other perfectly 
and that all colors matched and blended. 

To build up the figures without mortar in 
the joints required a great deal of planning. 
Large cocoanut mats and rubber pads were 
used to separate the pieces and to prevent 
chipping. The work, however, was so care- 
fully carried out that not a single piece re- 
ceived even the slightest damage. 

The panel was left on display for several 
weeks and was visited and inspected by 
people from all over the country. At one 
time at a public showing for the citizenry of 
Perth Amboy and vicinity over ten thousand 
people attended. It attracted such interest 
that traffic was blocked for a distance of 
more than a mile from the plant. 

At the end of the inspection period, strong 
wooden crates were made to contain the 
pieces. In some instances it was found ad- 
visable to build the crate around the piece of 
terra-cotta in order to prevent unnecessary 
handling. Of course the figures were packed 


in large quantities of excelsior. Then came 
the transferring to Philadelphia, which in 
itself was no little undertaking. Three bal- 
loon-tired trucks were used and these were 
convoyed by an official of the company, who 
made it his business to see that they were 
driven with caution. The speed limit was 
held down to but a little over fifteen miles 
an hour so as to bring chances of an accident 
to a minimum. 

At the building a special built-up scaffold 
had been designed by the George A. Fuller 
Company for the erection of this statuary. 
The hoists were so arranged that each large 
piece could be raised vertically and then, 
after being hoisted, transferred to other rig- 
ging which allowed it to be delicately backed 
and deposited in its final position. 

The actual erection of the figures required 
several weeks, as extreme care was neces- 
sary in all procedures. The terra-cotta stored 
in the courtyard of the Museum was care- 
fully protected and watched, both day and 
night. The scaffold and setting apparatus 
was carefully padded and handled to pre- 
vent chipping and breakage. Only the most 
skilled workmen were allowed on the scaf- 
fold and the entire work was supervised by 
Mr. Cecil Fidler, Engineer of Standards of 
the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, who also 
was in charge of the manufacture of the 
figures. ‘To him and to the able artisans 
who assisted him must be given great credit 
for the perseverance and skill by which they 
overcame the various obstacles that presented 
themselves during the manufacture and erec- 
tion of this great development in terra- 
cotta. 

The people of Philadelphia, although not 
usually demonstrative, showed that they 
were not indifferent to the fact that they 
were the possessors of a most unusual artis- 
tic creation. A short time after the installa- 
tion of the tympanum an exposition of sculp- 
ture was held in the courtyard of the Mu- 

(Concluded on Page 324) 
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FIG. 1. MAP SHOWING THE TROJAN PLAIN CONTAINING THE MOUNDS OF HISSARLIK, 
ATCHI-KIOI, ESKI HISSARLIK, AND BALI-DAGH. 
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WHERE WAS TROY? 


By CHARLES VELLAY 


Translated from the original French by Arthur Stanley Riggs 


As announced recently in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Dr. Vellay, the noted French Homeric scholar 
and editor of L’ Acropole and the Revue des Etudes Homeriques, after an extended correspondence with the editor 
regarding the recent field work of the American expedition in the Plain of Troy, consented to prepare the article 
which follows, embodying his views regarding the site of the city, and the uncertainty that the Tell of Hissarlik, 
notwithstanding what Dr. Schliemann discovered there and the subsequent excavations, can actually be the cap- 
ital of Priam and the scene of the war that inspired one of the greatest epics the world has ever seen. ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY is grateful to Dr. Vellay for his thoughtful paper, and hopes that in publishing it and airing 
the whole question, it may serve a useful purpose and stimulate renewed consideration and field activity in the 
plain so richly dowered with Mycenean sites and possibilities. 


problem of the site of Homeric ‘Troy 

remains to this day enveloped in un- 
certainties and contradictions. If one 
wishes to hold to the rules of the strictly 
scientific method, which permit of adopting 
nothing but demonstrated truths, it is im- 
possible to consider the matter as settled. A 
widely held opinion places the Troy of 
Homer upon the Mound of Hissarlik, because 
ruins of diverse epochs have been found 
there, some of them possibly being contem- 
poraneous with the siege of Troy. Never- 
theless, before this circumstance can be ac- 
cepted as a proof, it would have to be pre- 
viously admitted that Hissarlik had been at 
that epoch the only inhabited site in the 
Troad, an hypothesis not only unlikely in it- 
self but in absolute opposition to all the tra- 
ditions, all the evidence, all the ancient texts. 
We know that the Troad in the second mil- 
lenium, and notably in the period between the 
XVth and XIIth centuries, was well popu- 
lated; it contained numerous towns, many 
of them large, as is shown by the vestige of 
their enceintes, which ranged up to four kilo- 
metres, and even more, in extent. Other 
villages of the same age are doubtless buried 
beneath the debris of the centuries, still 
awaiting the hour of their resurrection. But 
those we already know suffice to make us 
understand that the capital of the Troad 
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must unquestionably have been a vast, rich 
city, equal or perhaps even superior to the 
principal towns of the AXgean world—Cnos- 
sus, Corinth, Mycenae, Thebes or Argos. lf 
one cannot find anything but a city whose 
dimensions do not surpass those of a little 
village, it is impossible to give it the name 
of Troy. 

We leave out of consideration all those 
ancient towns which fall beyond the boun- 
daries of the plain of Troy, because the thea- 
tre of the Homeric war is clearly delimited. 
It cannot be a question any longer of search- 
ing for the town of Priam in the low levels 
of the plain, where so important a city is 
impossible because of the periodic inunda- 
tions of the Scamander (the Mendéré-Sou 
of today) and the vulnerability of the posi- 
tions. ‘There remains to us as a field for 
investigation only the borders of the plain, in 
the arc of a circle which commences at His- 
sarlik, ranges along the hills which dominate 
the Kalifatli Asmak, and return toward the 
sea by way of Eski-Hissarlik, Bali-Dagh 
and the heights of Ujek and Yerkessi (See 
Figure 1, Map). If Troy really existed, 
which is the unanimous belief of antiquity, 
it is surely upon one of the sites in this itin- 
erary that it must be recovered. 

* 
The first station, the most northerly, is 
Hissarlik. What is Hissarlik, and in what 
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THE PREHISTORIC SITE OF ATCHI-KIOI, FROM SCHLIE- 
MANN, Ilios (French Edition, p. 947). 
measure can this emplacement be put in con- 
cordance with the topographical details fur- 
nished to us by Homer, by the historians and 
the geographers? Entirely at the base of 
the site—that is to say upon the primitive 
rock—Schliemann’s excavations have re- 
vealed a Neolithic establishment which 
seemed to date back to the beginning of the 
third millenium: a little agglomeration com- 
posed of a few families of fishermen, evi- 
dently, since the alluvial calculus shows that 
at that date the sea washed the foot of the 
butte. To this first human establishment 
succeeded a second, which, contrary to 
everything the first revealed, testifies to a 
well advanced civilization which matched the 
civilizations of Cyprus or Crete. An evolu- 
tion so rapid appearing impossible in such a 
site, the sole hypothesis, confirmed among 
other things by all the traditions, is that of 
an immigration, probably that of Scaman- 
dros, who came in from Crete toward the 
close of the third millenium, or the begin- 
ning of the second. The site is surrounded 
by stout walls (Hissarlik IL) ; but, as the di- 
mensions remain very scanty, it must be ad- 
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mitted that even during its heyday it could 
not have been anything more than a sort of 
advanced post destined to keep control of the 
gulf and the points of debarkation. Its su- 
perficial area, in effect, is no more than 
7,850 square metres, including the walls, and 
7,009 square metres intramuros. This does 
not permit attributing to the town more than 
150 or 200 inhabitants, or about the effec- 
tive strength of a garrison. 

After the second settlement, the layers 
[of superposed debris now on the site] be- 
come mixed and confused; and, when Dr. 
Dorpfeld places the Homeric Troy in Stra- 
tum VI, he has not even yet found, at the 
most, a superficial area of more than 18,000 
square metres, which does not leave, after 
deducting the thickness of the walls, more 
than 15,500 square metres of habitable area 
within an hypothetical enceinte of 599 
metres, which could at best suffice for a pop- 
ulation of some 300 inhabitants. It was not 
until far later, during the Hellenistic and 
Roman epoch, that this tiny town took on a 
certain importance in developing upon the 
contiguous plateau. The decisive fact that, 
notwithstanding the most indefatigable re- 
search, it has been impossible to discover 
anywhere in the vicinity a Mycenean necro- 
polis, demonstrates irrevocably that nothing 
could have existed in these surroundings but 
an insignificant village, and not a true town. 

It must be added that this site is in com- 
plete disaccord with all the descriptions of 
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BALI-DAGH (THE ACROPOLIS OF BOUNARBASHI) AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. SKETCHED BY C. H. WALKER FOR 
THE CLASSICAL SERIES OF Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, Vou. I, 1882. 


the /liad, with all the testimony of the ancient 
authors, with all the exegesis of the Alex- 
andrine criticism; finally, with the popular 
tradition which places the ruins of Homeric 
Troy some thirty stadia (5,550 metres) 
farther away in the direction of Mount Ida. 

For all these reasons, the list of which can 
be considerably added to; the site of Hissar- 
lik cannot be identified with the city of 
Priam. 

* * * 

The chain of hills extending toward the 
south offers no trace of any Mycenean set- 
tlement; but in the low hollow which forms 
the valley of the Kamar-Sou (presumably 
the Thymbrios of the ancients), near the 
present-day village of Atchi-Kioi, Frank 
Calvert has determined the existence and the 
limits of a very ancient town, which could 
easily date back, according to the vestiges of 
its ceramics, to the third millenium. At 
once he identified it with the Homeric Troy, 
thus resuming the hypothesis previously 
maintained by Rennell (1814) and Ulrichs 
(1840). Schliemann, solicited by him, re- 
fused to adopt his views because, he said, 
the superficies of this prehistoric town was 
too exiguous to be placed in accord with 


the /liad, since its dimensions would not have 
permitted lodgment there for more than ten 
thousand inhabitants. Now this town, too 
small to be Troy, is in reality eight times 
larger than that upon which Schliemann, at 
Hissarlik, fixed his choice, and even four 
times larger than the Troy of Dérpfeld at 
Hissarlik VI. This latter covers a quad- 
rilateral, rounded at the angles, of about 450 
metres long by 150 wide (See Fig. 2). In 
its vicinity we find the necropolis of Hanai- 
Tepeh, also excavated by Frank Calvert, but 
where complementary excavations could still 
give interesting results. When, later on, Cal- 
vert resumed the Hissarlik hypothesis, he 
identified the prehistoric site of Atchi-Kioi 
with that of the locality of Thymbra, whose 
name appears in the //iad—an identification 
which, without being certain, nevertheless 
seems reasonable. 

The identification with Troy is difficult to 
admit because the topographical disposition 
is in disaccord with that of the Homeric 
town. But, whatever be the name one wishes 
to connect with this town, it presents, for 
the archaeological and historic study of the 
Troad, first class interest which the re- 
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searches of Calvert are far from having 
exhausted. 
* * * 

To the south of Atchi-Kioi, on the left 
bank of the Kamar-Sou, Mount Dedeh, or 
Fulu-Dagh (See Fig. 1), does not seem to 
have been an urban agglomeration but rather 
a necropolis with a double circular wall, 
covering an area of something like 12,00) 
square metres. That is to say, it is far larger 
than the area of Hissarlik II, which meas- 
ures but 7,850 square metres. Not far away, 
on the right bank of the Scamander (the 
Mendéré-Sou) and in immediate contact 
with the river, rises the considerable hill of 
Eski-Hissarlik, 153 metres in height, entirely 
covered by the ruins of a large town which 
present a striking analogy with those of 
Tiryns and Mycenae. The summit of the 
hill is occupied by a circular acropolis of 390 
metres by 340, or about 89,000 metres in 
extent. The lower town descends along the 
slopes to the edge of the plain. The en- 
semble of the town extends over a superfi- 
cial area twenty-three times as large as that 
of the sixth “town” of Hissarlik (See Fig. 
1), and fifty-two times larger than the sec- 
ond “town” where Schliemann thought he 
saw the Homeric Troy. Now, while they 
have indefatigably carried on excavations at 
Hissarlik which cannot bring out anything 
truly new, the immense town at Eski-Hissar- 
lik remains overgrown under its scrub, dis- 
dained or perhaps even ignored by the arch- 
aeologists who travail in its vicinity. 


* * * 


On the left bank of the Scamander, ex- 
actly opposite Eski-Hissarlik, Bali-Dagh 


forms another rocky barrier which marks, to - 


the south, the end of the Trojan plain. Its 
height (155 metres) is the same as that of 
Eski-Hissarlik, so that the two acropoleis, 
according to the circumstances, could pro- 
tect the defile which provides communica- 
tion between the plain of Troy, the Samon- 
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ian plain (Beiramitch) and the region to 
the south. Upon the summit and along the 
high plateaux of Bali-Dagh the ruins of an 
ancient town are still visible. They cover 
a space of approximately 98,000 square 


* metres, an area smaller than that of Eski- 


Hissarlik but twelve times larger than that 
of Hissarlik II (the Troy of Schliemann) 
and five and one-half times larger than that 
of Hissarlik VI (the Troy of D6rpfeld). 
Because of the exceedingly strong strategic 
position of this site and because of the abun- 
dant springs which gush forth in its vicinity, 
it must have been inhabited in prehistoric 
times. The problem it poses in this connec- 
tion is to determine whether it was really 
limited to the two upper plateaux or whether, 
as appears likely, it also occupied the south- 
ern slopes of the hill, since, in the latter case, 
the air of this city would have been appre- 
ciably superior to that of Eski-Hissarlik. 
Unfortunately archaeological research here 
strikes an exceptional difficulty in that all the 
lower slopes of Bali-Dagh are occupied by 
the village of Bounarbashi, which would lit- 
erally have to be dislodged, precisely as it 
was necessary at Delphi to remove the viilage 
of Kastri before undertaking complete and 
decisive excavations. 


Such are the four sites in the Plain of 
Troy where, with the probabilities unequal, 
we may endeavor to envisage the Homeric 
city. To render an account of the value of 
the four hypotheses and to weigh them all 
in the balance, it suffices to report the ele- 
ments of appreciation which lie at the base of 
the problem. 

If one admits with Nicolaides, Jebb, 
Forchhammer and others, that Bali-Dagh was 
nothing more than an acropolis and that the 
lower town which complemented it occupied 
the entire hill, with a perimeter Nicolaides 
evaluates at about five kilometres, it is this 
site which, from the point of view of its di- 
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BALI-DAGH: PLAN OF THE RUINS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


mensions, will be found to present the most 
concordance with the Homeric Troy, since it 
is evident that the capital of the Troad must 
have been the most extended and populous 
in the kingdom. If one refuses to admit 
this hypothesis, E'ski-Hissarlik will prove the 
most important and largest site. Atchi-Kioi 
will come next; and Hissarlik takes last 
place, since it is the smallest of all. 

If, instead of taking as our criterion the 
dimensions of the town, we consider the prin- 
cipal topographical details furnished us by 
the text of the Jliad, as, for example, the 
disposition of the city in three stages of 
height to the emplacement of the acropolis, 
situated, not at the center but at one of the 
extremities of the city on the edge of the 


Drawn BY C. H. WALKER FOR THE CLASSICAL SERIES 
OF THE Papers of the Archaeological Society of America, Vou. I: 1882. 


precipices—whence the question, posed in the 
Odyssey, of throwing the wooden horse over 
—and the springs in the immediate vicinity 
of the lower-town walls, it seems as though 
the agglomeration of Bali-Dagh and Bounar- 
bashi were the most probable site, with E'ski- 
Hissarlik next in line. Hissarlik, moreover, 
is the least likely location because the most 
difficult to reconcile with Homer, since it 
possesses neither an acropolis, precipices or 
springs. 

If we consider as particularly important 
for the localization of Troy the fact that in 
the Jliad it was necessary to cross the Sca- 
mander to go from the city to the camp of 
the Greeks; and if, conformably with the 
testimony of all antiquity, we decided that this 
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camp was established on the Hellespont be- 
tween Sigeum and Rhoetium, the site of 
Bali-Dagh is beyond question the only one 
which can be in accord with Homer, because 
it alone is situated upon the left bank of the 
river (See Fig. 1, map). 

Finally, if wa envisage the problem from 
the point of view of the distance from the 
town to the river’s edge, the three sites of 
Atchi-Kioi, Eski-Hissarlik and Bali-Dagh, 
all grouped in the same region, present them- 
selves with equal chances. Hissarlik, how- 
ever, far too close to the sea, is irreconcil- 
able with the Homeric descriptions. We 
must not forget in this connection that the 
overflows of the Scamander have sensibly 
displaced the stream’s banks since Hemer’s 
time. This is demonstrated not only by the 
testimony of the ancient geographers—Pliny 
and Strabo—but by the muddy nature of the 
waters of the river, by the marsh beside it, 
and by the work of the geologists, notably by 
the very complete and decisive study made 
on the spot by the American geologist Diller 
in 1881 (Compare The Quarteriy Journal of 
the Geological Society: November 1, 1883; 
page 628 ff.). 

In consequence, after examining all the 
circumstances, all the evidence, all the topo- 
graphical conditions, and aiter having taken 
into consideration the four concurrent sites, 
we must conclude that for the localization of 
Homeric Troy, Hissarlik occupies the last 


place in the scale of the probabilities. 


What, then, can be done to arrive, even if. 
not with absolute certainty, at the most 
plausible and solid solution of the problem? 
The excavations at Hissarlik, pursued for 
more than sixty years, have given us a 
knowledge of all the archaeological details of 
this site. They reveal a little, primitive ag- 


glomeration, too minute ever to have played 
a great part, and which could not correspond, 
during the second half of the second millen- 
ium, to anything more than a Trojan village 
analogous to an hundred others, while the 
large towns—Troy, Cebrene, Dardania, Pe- 
dasus, and others—were well established far 
to the south. But if Hissariik is familiar 
to us, neither Atchi-Kioi, Hanai-Tepeh, 
Fulu-Dagh, Eski-Hissarlik, Bali-Dagh nor 
Bounarbashi have as yet rendered up their 
secrets. An immense work remains to be ac- 
complished. All these sites must be cleared, 
probed to the very bottom of their deposits, 
the exact limits of their superficies deter- 
mined, their ceramics thoroughly studied, 
their necropoleis opened. When all this work 
has been done, there will still remain the task 
of confronting the results thus obtained with 
the texts of the ancients, from Homer to 
Strabo, and to observe the concordance or 
discord of each with the witness of tradition. 
Obviously in a problem such as this, arch- 
aeology can not reach an acceptable conclu- 
sion save as it supports the gifts of the his- 
torians and geographers, and above all the 
Homeric exegesis of antiquity. It is through 
having misunderstood this fundamental rule 
that the study of this question has been en- 
cumbered by so many errors, so many pre- 
sumptuous and ephemeral solutions, so many 
hypotheses equally contradictory and inad- 
missable. In all the domain of prehistoric 
archaeology there is perhaps no other such 
a vexed question. But, instead of approach- 
ing it with a preconceived opinion, we must 
consider beforehand all the Trojan ruins as 
anonymous, must study them with sincerity 
and loyalty in a spirit and with a prudence 
strictly scientific, and must never dare give 
them any name save after rigorous demon- 
stration. 
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Courtesy American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc. 


BROOCHES FROM THE CARNIOLA TREASURE. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE CARNIOLA TREASURE 


Next month—December—will witness a remarkable 
sale in New York which is of importance to all mu- 
seums and collectors of prehistoric objects which show 
the progress of mankind in early times. With the 
financial assistance of the former Kaiser William, the 
late Duchess of Mecklenburg spent ten years and a 
fortune in excavating near the salt-mines of Hallstatt 
in Upper Austria. More than 1,000 tombs were opened 
some eighty years ago by Government savants; then 
Prince Ernst of Windischgratz, and afterward his 
cousin, the Duchess of Mecklenburg, carried through 
the project. What they discovered constitutes the 
collection to be offered in December. 

The “Carniola Treasure’ contains some 20,000 
objects, including the famous Watsch Situla or re- 
ligious pail, and gives a remarkably comprehensive 
view of the cultural achievements of the men of the 
Early Iron Age at Carniola, some 200 miles south- 
east of Hallstatt. The civilization represented is the 
transitional, from the Bronze to the First or Early 
Iron Age, otherwise known as the Hallstatt Period. 

Three sites of major importance are represented by 
the collection, besides objects recovered at Hallstatt 


itself and several minor sites. The chief cemeteries 
excavated were the Magdalenaberg area, a tumulus 
cemetery comprising some 400 group burials, averag- 
ing seventy or eighty inhumations to each tumulus; the 
necropolis of St. Veit, near Sittich, with about 250 
graves, also arranged in tumuli; and Weinitz, where 
the burials were of an entirely different nature, the 
bodies being laid flat. The population was appar- 
ently akin to the others studied, but discloses different 
influences, besides which the objects recovered here 
afford a complete chain of evidence which leads straight 
from the first Hallstatt to Iron III or the Roman 
Period. These objects also disclose a -relationship 
between the Weinitz folk and the northwestern part 
of the Balkans. 

The collection will be om view in New York from 
November 25 until its sale December Ist. The cata- 
logue has been prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Adolf Mahr, Keeper of Antiquities of the National 
Museum of Dublin, Ireland, with the assistance of 
such other scholars as Gero von Merhart, Raymond 
Lantier, Ferenc de Tompa, Emile Vogt, Balduin Saria 
and J. M. de Navarro. No such important event has 
transpired before in this country in the sale of antiqui- 
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ties bearing on prehistory, and the thorough documen- 
tation of the objects in the sale assures not only their 
intrinsic scientific value, but the addition of letters 
and holograph documents from imperial personages 
and noted scholars adds a touch of romance often 
lacking in such instances. 


DR. DORPFELD’S EIGHTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


On December 26th Professor Wilhelm Dérpfeld will 
be eighty years young, for he is still active in the 
field in which he has worked for nearly sixty years. 
Graduating from the Berlin Polytechnic in 1876 as 
an architect and engineer, his study of the Propylea 
won him a place at the Olympia excavations. While 
there he was appointed secretary of the German Arch- 
aeological Institute at Athens and was its director from 
1887 to 1913. His excavations at many sites in Greece 
and Asia Minor resulted in several monumental publi- 
cations and numerous articles describing his discover- 
ies or maintaining his theories, some of which were 
revolutionary. 

Perhaps he will be remembered chiefly for his as- 
sociation with Schliemann in excavations at Mycenae, 
Tiryns, and Troy, where he was the discoverer of the 
true* Homeric city; his excavation of the Athenian 
Acropolis and the Old Temple of Athena; his public 
lectures there and elsewhere in Greek lands; his “no- 
stage” theory of the original Greek theatre; and his 
view that Leukas was the Ithaca of the Odyssey, the 
present Ithaca Samé, and Kephallenia Doulichion, 
changes of name being due to the Dorian invasion. 

His scholarship has received recognition in degrees 
from Princeton, Yale, and European universities, in 
decorations by foreign governments, in membership 
in many learned societies, in civic honors in Greece, 
and last year in a celebration at Athens of his Trojan 
Jubilee, when the archaeological schools voted him a 
“crown”, 

ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY’S readers will wish to join 
in celebrating the eightieth birthday of the Nestor of 
classical archaeology and in hoping that he may be 
spared to complete his work. 


ARTHUR STODDARD COOLEY. 


THE YULE LOG SYMBOL 


In another column readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
will find the advertisement of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, announcing the usual Christmas 
Seals, the purchase of which aids materially in en- 
abling the Association to combat the disease and lessen 
its ravages. Pressure of space forbids the use of a 
sympathetic story detailing the symbolism of the 
Yule Log and its meaning in the life of ancient times. 
The illustration depicts the bringing in of the log, and 
emphasizes the spirit of the time: that mighty tide of 
“peace on earth, good will to men” which will be up- 
permost in the hearts of all who share their safety 
and comfort, through the medium of a little money 
spent on the seals, with those whose Christmas is 
clouded by illness and fear. 


* See article by Dr. Charles Vellay, in another part of this issue, 
entitled ‘Where Was Troy?” 
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TREASURES of CARNIOLA 


A collection of 20,000 bronze and iron objects illustrating the de- 

velopment of civilization in the southeastern region of the Alps 

during the early Iron Age of Europe, from the eighth century, B. C., 
to the fourth century, B. C., excavated by 


HER HIGHNESS 
The Late DUCHESS PAUL FRIEDRICH 


OF MECKLENBURG 
(née Princess Marie of Windischgratz) 


Will Be Sold At 
UNRESTRICTED AUCTION 


December 1st at 2:15 


By Order of HER HIGHNESS the DUCHESS 
MARIE ANTOINETTE OF MECKLENBURG 


PPD 


The catalogue of the collection has been compiled under the guidance of the eminent 
Keeper of Antiquities at the National Museum, Dublin—Dr. Adolf Mahr, who is perhaps 
better known as the greatest living authority today on the Hallstatt Civilization; and 
Prefaces to the catalogue have also been written by such celebrated authorities on Pre- 
History as Professor Dr. Gero von Merhart, late Director of the Museum in Krasnoyarsk 
(Siberia), and the greatest authority on the Illyrian and Celtic Civilizations in the Alpine 
Belt, and holder of the Chair on Pre-History at Marburg University; Professor Raymond 
Lantier, Curator of the St. Germain Museum of Antiquities and Professor of Pre-History 
at the Ecole du Louvre, Paris; Professor Dr. Ferenc de Tompa, Director of the Prehistoric 
Collections, Hungarian State Museum, Budapest; Dr. Emile Vogt, Director of the Prehis- 
toric Collections, Swiss Federal Museum, Zurich; Professor Dr. Balduin Saria, of the 
Laibach University, representing the Archaeological Science of the country from which 
the collection comes, and Mr. J. M. de Navarro, Fellow of the Royal Archaeological 
Society and a well known authority on the Hallstatt period, and Lecturer on Pre-History 
at Cambridge University. 

A full record of the material is contained in this catalogue of the collection, which will 
be sent to interested parties upon request. 


The Collection will be on Exhibition from November 25th 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION: 
ANDERSON GALLERIES + INC 


30 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK ~ Telephone: Plaza 3-1269 
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Tue Golden State, WHICH WILL CARRY THE DARWIN MEMORIAL EXPEDITION ON THE TWO YEAR CRUISE AROUND 
SoutH AMERICA. 


THE DARWIN MEMORIAL EXPEDITION 


On December 15, or within a few days of that 
date, Dr. Victor Wolfgang von Hagen will sail out 
of San Francisco in the three-masted auxiliary 
schooner Golden State with a complement of 
twenty male scientists. and two women experts on 
the Darwin Memorial Expedition. The purpose of 
the expedition is two-fold. First, it commemorates 
the epoch-making discoveries of Charles Darwin, 
who sailed in the Beagle just a century ago. The 
Expedition will erect a memorial to Darwin, designed 
by Sargent Child sculptor and ethnologist, on Chatham 
Island, who accompanies the expedition with Mrs. 
Child, an expert scientific stenographer. Second, Dr. 
von Hagen has planned an ambitious program of re- 
search along zoological, ethnological, climatological, 
pathological, anthropological and archaeological lines 
which, if successful, should make a most important 
scientific contribution to the world’s knowledge of 
both coasts and the interior of large sections of Cen- 
tral and South America. 

From the inception of the idea, Dr. von Hagen and 
The Archaeological Society of Washington have been 
working together to perfect plans for the archaeologi- 
cal side of the work, and at a special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Society, held October 31 
in the Society's offices, the Expedition was indorsed 
formally, so far as its archaeological aspects are con- 
cerned, and authorization was conveyed to Dr. von 
Hagen to use the Society’s name as one of his spon- 
sors. Other institutions cooperating in the work are 
University of California, represented by Dr. A, J. 
Jackemy, physician and research pathologist; Leland 
Stanford University, which has detached two scholars 
for the purpose, Drs. G. F. Ferris (parasitic entom- 
ology) and Peter Doudoroff (icthyology) ; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, which has commissioned one of its 
graduates, Dr. W. A. Archer (botany and mycology) ; 
and others whose cooperation is assured but not as 
yet formally announced. 
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It is planned that the Expedition will be in the 
field more than two years, during which time inten- 
sive studies will be made along both east and west 
coasts of the Americas and as much time devoted to 
the interior as may be practicable. The Expedition 
will from time to time publish a Chrenicle, somewhat 
after the style of the famous Crénica de la Expedicion 
Iglesias al Amazonas. The first issue of the 
Chronicle is nearing completion, and will contain, 
among other papers, an “introduction to Central and 
South American Archaeology” by the editor of Arr 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY; illustrations of some interesting 
Maya remains; a botanical introduction to and an 
article on “Maya and Aztec Paper” by Dr. von Hagen 
himself. It is believed that the MacMillan company 
will distribute the Chronicle. 

Though the Archaeological Society of Washing- 
ton was not able to aid in the financing of this impor- 
tant expedition, it is glad to have a share in helping 
it get under way and in being able, through this maga- 
zine, to publish such of its achievements as pertain 
to the furtherance of our knowledge of the cultures to 
the south of us, about which our present information 
is so fragmentary and superficial. 

From San Francisco the Expedition will go to San 
Nicolas Island, Enbanada, Guadalupe Island and 
Socorro this year. Acapulco will be reached Jan. 11, 
1934. Various other Mexican stops will be made. 
Then will come four months in the Peten region of 
Guatemala, followed by extended observations in El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Panama, taking 
three months. Three weeks will be devoted to Golfo 
Dulce, David, Panama, and two weeks to the Cocos 
Islands. Colombia will take eight weeks more, Ecua- 
dor proper six weeks, and the Galapagos Islands a 
month. Seven months for Peru, two for Bolivia and 
three for Chile will bring the Golden State down 
to Cape Horn and the Falklands, after almost two 
and a half years of work. The itinerary for the 
Atlantic Coast has not as yet been fully worked out. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Oriental Institute, by James Henry 
Breasted. Volume XII of the University of 
Chicago Survey. Pp. xxtit, 455. 207 illustra- 
tions. 1 map. University of Chicago Press. 
1933. $4. 


As its place in the University of Chicago 
Survey implies, this volume is an account of 
the formation, development, and activities of 
the Oriental Institute. The Institute is headed 
by its Director, Professor Breasted, to whose 
vision it owes its existence, and whose organ- 
izing genius and persevering devotion have 
brought it to fruition. Professor Breasted has 
long been regarded as one of the leaders in 
the field of Egyptology, and his Ancient Rec- 
ords of Egypt has for years been an indispen- 
sable tool in every Egyptological library. To 
the general public he is best known through 
such books as his History of Egypt, Ancient 
Times, and Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, which, owing to 
their eminently readable style and non-technical 
treatment, have been of great value for the 
interpretation of ancient Egypt to the layman. 
That his interest is not confined to this nar- 
rower field, and that he is not merely an his- 
torian and writer of note, but an able organ- 
izer and director as well, is proved by his crea- 
tion of the Oriental Institute with its wide 
scope and enormous potentialities. 

The author of this book states in his preface 
that “the Institute is essentially an organized 
endeavor to recover the lost story of the rise 
of man by salvaging the surviving evidence” 
bearing on the ancient history of the Near East. 
It is in this region, the Nile valley and Meso- 
potamia, with the adjacent areas of Syria-Pales- 
tine, Anatolia, and the Persian highlands, that 
organized civilization seems first to have ap- 
peared; and we should, therefore, look upon 
the history of these lands as preceeding, and 
having an important influence on that of 
Greece and Rome, from which we trace directly 
the modern cultures of the western world. In 
this sense research in the field of the ancient 
Near East is but pushing back a stage further 
the study of our own origins. 

During the past century a mass of valuable 
pioneer work has been carried on in the arch- 
aeology and philology of the Near East, and 


our store of knowledge has been vastly in- 
creased. This work, however, has been largely 
done by individuals and museums, and there 
has inevitably been a lack of coordination of 
effort and results, so that the maximum con- 
tent of information has undoubtedly not always 
been extracted from the evidence. It is as 
though we had been studying say the history 
of France without an intimate knowledge also 
of that of Spain, the Netherlands, England and 
the Papacy. It is obvious that this narrow view 
would mitigate against our true understanding 
of the country we were dealing with, since it 
formed a part of the larger European group. 
It is inevitable that, with the present bulk of 
available information, no one man can know 
enough about the various ancient cultures of 
the Near East to understand their interrela- 
lations adequately, and so the Oriental Insti- 
tute has gathered together workers in the dif- 
ferent fields in a single organization, pooling 
their specialized knowledge and the records of 
their researches. 

It must suffice here to indicate in broad out- 
line the Institute’s work. First there is the 
gathering of evidence from original sources, 


principally through field expeditions. These 
comprise excavations in Egypt, Palestine, 


Syria,Anatolia, Mesopotamia and Persia, en- 
gaged primarily in archaeological research ; epi- 
graphic expeditions for the recording of in- 
scriptions and pictorial records from the orig- 
inal sources; and the prehistoric survey, which 
is gathering evidence on the presence and dis- 
tribution of palaeolithic man in Egypt and ad- 
jacent territory. Secondly comes the diges- 
tion of evidence by the staff of specialists at 
the Institute headquarters in Chicago, fed by 
the stream of original evidence pouring in from 
the field expeditions. A complete library, an 
elaborate system of recording and filing, and 
the presence in one place of a group of men 
each with his special field of knowledge, pro- 
vide every facility for the adequate handling 
of the evidence. Here are undertaken studies 
on various aspects of Near Eastern civilization, 
as—to mention only two—the editing of the 
Egyptian Coffin Texts, and the compiling of 
the great Assyrian Dictionary. Finally comes 


the publication of reports and conclusions, 
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which is handled by the editorial staff of the 
Institute and financed from its funds. This is, 
of course, the raison d’etre and ultimate pur- 
pose of the whole undertaking, for it is through 
its definitive publications that the Institute’s 
work will become permanently available, and 
by their quality that its usefulness will ulti- 
mately be judged. Dows DuNHAM. 


The Heroic Age of Science. By William 
Arthur Heidel. Pp. vii; 203. Williams and 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 1933. $2.50. 

This is not a history of Greek science but a 
study of the “Conception, Ideals, and Meth- 
ods of Science among the Ancient Greeks”, 
a study which the author wisely saw should 
precede any historical treatment of the subject. 
To the Greeks, science was “essentially a spirit 
or attitude of mind which may express itself 
in different ways and apply itself to the under- 
standing of any phase of nature and of life”. 
In this broad view, “science appears to be pe- 
culiarly the creation of the Greek mind”. To 
them there was no gap between theory and 
practice and hence their “philosophers” were 
frequently employed in public affairs. 

In the experimental sciences the Greeks, vir- 
tually starting ab initio, laid sure foundations 
in theory and practice. “What distinguishes 
the best scientific procedure of modern times 
is chiefly the refinement of technique.” 

Most writers of the history of science have, 


through unfamiliarity with Greek authors or 
Greek thought, been superficial in their sec- 
tion on Greek science. This charge cannot be 
brought against Professor Heidel, who seems 
as much at home in the fields of philosophy 
and psychology as he is with the Greek writers ; 
and he has clearly expended a_ prodigious 
amount of time and study in the preparation 
of this valuable work. It is to be hoped that 
he will now give us a History of Hellenic 
Science, a work for which he is eminently and 
uniquely qualified. | J. PENRos—E HARLAND. 


A Modern Pilgrimage. By Mary Berenson. 
Pp. xiii; 354. 1 illustration. 1 map. D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. New York. 1933. $3. 

Promise of a very high quality not wholly, 
not consistently fulfilled. Conscious of her 
own culture, a cultivation that is almost pro- 
fessional, she yet is rapturous rather than skill- 
ful in writing and uses metaphors freely like 
an amateur. Her medium is the reflective, the 
emotional, the philosophical, the essay form, and 
in these moods of writing she charms. There 
are weary facts and dreary names breaking in 
upon these aesthetic moods and one wants 
rather to abide with her than be instructed by 
her. The book satisfactorily grasps two great 
features, themselves heroic, that land, the near 
East and the religions it germinated, nour- 
ished and saw decay. 

JoHn PALMER DaRNALL. 


CREATING COLOSSI IN TERRA-COTTA 
(Concluded from Page 311) 


seum. The Jennewein statuary seemed par- 
ticularly appropriate in its place high above 
the rest of the sculpture on display and at- 
tracted great interest on the part of those 
who had traveled far to see the general 
exhibition. 

During the sculptural exhibition the sculp- 
tor, C. Paul Jennewein, invited all the crafts- 
men who had worked on the manufacture of 
his statuary to visit the Museum. It was a 
gesture that brought to mind the peculiar 
and intimate relationship that existed be- 
twen the artist and his craftsmen in medieval 
guilds and in ancient times. 


The Pennsylvania Museum of Art, while 
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a reproduction of the architecture of the 
past, is considered one of the most beautiful 
buildings of its type in the country. Its ex- 
tensive use of polychrome terra-cotta has 
caused polychromy to be used on many other 
buildings in many other fields, for it is real- 
ized that a monumental building, such as the 
Pennsylvania Museum, creates a prestige 
and authority that a commercial building 
can never attain. Color both in architecture 
and in sculpture is greatly to be desired, as 
color has always played a great part through- 
out history and because a colored architec- 
ture most truly represents the ideais of pres- 
ent day humanity. 
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The American Red Cross 


“DO UNTO OTHERS” 


HIS will be the happiest Christ- 

mas for many people. Laughter 
will have a new ring, voices a new 
confidence. Share some of your joy 
by using Christmas Seals on your 
letters, packages, gifts,and cards. The 
gay little stamps will brighten your 
message. The funds they provide will 
help prevent, find, and cure tubercu- 
losis throughout the year. 


The National State and Local Tuberculosis 


Associations of the United States 


Buy Curistmas SEALS 
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“WONDERS OF ITALY” 


The Ideal Christmas Gift, lasting and spirited, 
speaks in the Universal Language of Pictures 


A valuable book for schools, public 
libraries, travellers, students and teachers. 


The work contains 2939 illustra- 
tions of the most inspiring 
beauty—masterpieces of art, 
cathedrals, monasteries, historic 
places, romantic landmarks 
etc. 


Each illustration is accompanied by a 
short, accurate historical description. 
Several colored plates. 


If Fate denies you the opportunity of visiting these notable places and 
seeing these works of art, enjoy them in 


“Wonders of Italy” 


We have ordered a few books from Italy in advance, so you will not have 
to wait for the order to be filled from abroad. Bound in dark blue cloth, 
stamped in gold leaf. A book you will be proud to show your friends. 
The last few copies we sold at a net loss, so the price has had to be increased 
from $7 to $9. We do not know how long we can furnish the book at this 
price, so order now as many as you can to be safe. 


Now $9.00 


Special embossed leather binding, decorated in colors, $4.00 extra. 
This makes an exceptionally handsome and valuable gift. 


Note: Not carried in stock. As we import these only on order, allow 
at least a month for delivery. 


ORDER NOW! 
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HERE IS YOUR BOOK AT LAST! 


“THE HUMANISTIC VALUE OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY” 


By 
RHYS CARPENTER, Ph.D. 


Rhys Carpenter, Professor of Archaeology in 
Bryn Mawr College, has written a book that will 
give everyone a clearer, more intensely interest- 
ing, and accurate knowledge of Archaeology than 
can be found between covers anywhere else. 


This book answers all your questions. It tells ; = 
you the how and why of Archaeology. You see 
the archaeologist in the field and in his study. 
You learn what the things he finds mean; and 
what the things he does not find mean. He even 
lets you into his mind, to watch him developing ge 
theories and testing them. The book is unique; - 
and it presents not only the human values of 
archaeological science but discloses history as a 
continuing force of tremendous effect, not a mere #2 
statement of dead facts. 3 


Don’t miss this book. It is the most valuable 
and important ever written for the layman. 


$1.50 


10% Discount If You Order Now 


Art and Archaeology Press 


Jucorporated 


701 SOUTHERN BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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